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T the present time when so much of the attention of 

the medical profession is, if not necessarily, at 
least patriotically, occupied with matters relating to the 
war, it is extremely interesting to turn to the pages of the 
early history of modern surgery in Europe and note what 
magnificent contributions were made to surgery by the 
military surgeons. I deliberately choose the epithet mod- 
ern Europe and yet the period that I am about to refer 
to as a really great pioneer epoch in modern surgery 
is that of the later Middle Ages, and especially the 
thirteenth century. Most of us.would probably not asso- 
ciate the idea of a great advance in surgery having come © 
as the result of the military experiences of the European 
surgeons who accompanied the troops that went on the 
later Crusades, and yet as a matter of fact we now 
realize that they brought back with them a magnificent 
accumulation of practical and scientific information in 
surgical matters which was very soon made available 
for their colleagues in civil life at home. 

There is to a very great extent the inclination to pre- 
sume that the men of this period neither had the time 
nor the inclination, nor above all the incentive and 
intellectual power, and beyond all they are supposed to 
have lacked the surgical sense to be able to take advan- 
tage of their clinical opportunities, no matter how ample 
these might be. This is, however, as we have come to 
realize very clearly in recent years, the merest of pre- 
sumptions, which has been completely upset by the study 
of original sources in the history of surgery during the 
past generation. 

All history has been revolutionized during the past 
century by the reversion once more to the original docu- 
ments. In this great development of history, which has 
come as a consequence of research and investigation into 
original sources, nothing has been more astounding than 
the discovery that our modern surgery, of which we are 
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deservedly so proud, is not only not new, but is really 
very old. Our modern phase of surgery is only a repeti- 
tion of a preceding phase of surgical history which de- 
veloped in the later Middle Ages, when a group of won- 
derful original surgical workers in France and Italy, 
most of them professors at the Italian and French uni- 
versities of the time, succeeded in making what would 
have seemed to our immediate forefathers in surgery 
quite incredible developments in their favorite specialty. 

As a thoroughgoing demonstration of this I need only 
mention the fact here that these old-time surgeons of the 
later Middle Ages discussed most of our modern opera- 
tions, at least in general, described with a good deal of 
elaboration the technic of both diagnosis and treatment 
for surgical conditions and laid down the principles on 
which surgery in theory as well as in the practice of 
particular operations could be successful. When this in- 
formation began to come to us, at first it seemed utterly 
beyond belief. The details amply justify what has been 
said, however. These old surgeons described operations, 
for instance, which even required opening of the skull 
for tumor and for abscess as well as for fractures, sug- 
gested opening of the thorax for pus and for other fluids, 
and went into some detail with regard to a number of 
operations within the abdomen. They insisted, for in- 
stance, that patients with wounds of the intestines would 
surely die unless these were repaired, described how these 
operations should be done and invented various instru- 
ments and modes of treatment for their successful carry- 
ing out. They did operations for the radical cure of 
hernia, placing the patient in an exaggerated Trendelen- 
berg position, on a board reclining against a wall, in order 
that the intestines might drop away from the site of op- 
eration, and in many other ways showed that they were 
facing the surgical problems of all times not only with 
intelligence and ingenuity, but with real genius for the 
solution of the surgeon’s most difficult questions. 

Of course they could not have done such extensive 
operations without an anesthetic, but it is now perfectly 
certain that, for some two centuries, at least, all the im- 
portant operations in surgery in Europe were done under 
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an anesthetic. We know what the anesthetic was and 
know that it would be useful, though neither as certain 
nor as safe as ours. Such extensive operating must 
surely have been followed by septic conditions and an 
awful ‘death-rate, only that these old-time surgeons had 
made some discoveries in antisepsis as well as in anesthe- 
sia. They used strong wine as an antiseptic, boasted of 
getting union by first intention, insisted: that a surgeon 
who got pus in a wound had made a technical mistake in 
his work and talked proudly of their very pretty linear 
cicatrices, which could scarcely be noticed only a short 
time after the operation. 

We know these items of surgical history not by tradi- 
tion, nor even by the description, however detailed, at 
second hand from historians who might be enthusiastic 
about a favorite period, nor from biographers who might 
be exaggerating the significance of what was accom- 
plished by their particular subject, but from the actual 
text-books in surgery of the olden time. These have 
been republished in recent years, they were all of them 
originally printed in the Renaissance time within a half 
century of the invention of printing and the early printers 
conferred an immense obligation on the medical profes- 
sion and perhaps never did anything better for history 
than their venturing to print magnificent editions of 
these old surgeons. 

THE CRUSADES AND SURGERY. 

Practically all of this wonderful knowledge of surgery 
was gained as the result of experience in the wars of 
the medieval period and particularly the Crusades. Now 
that we, in this country, have been engaged in such an- 
other great migration of armies in another holy cause it 
may be interesting to review what was thus accomplished, 
in the hope that, in our time at least, war may be as 
beneficent in the contributions that it affords to medicine 
and surgery. For medicine benefited greatly too, though 
we are not so much concerned with that here. It was 
these surgeons of Italian and French universities who in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries established for 
all time the status of mercury in medicine. The use of 
mercury is probably the greatest therapeutic triumph that 
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was ever achieved, and we owe it to them. They brought 
back from the East a number of drugs that were of 
value, but above all they taught the value of water and 
air and exercise for ailing people. If nothing else had 
been accomplished, these would have represented very 
great’ advances in medicine. 


It would be useless to try to tell the story of a whole 
group of thesé surgeons, because it ‘would take a book 
rather than an article. Besides, there would be inevitable 
repetitions. I am going to take a single one of them, who 
happens to represent the culmination of a surgical dynasty 
as it were, a group of men who were masters in surgery 
if any ever were, and this one took the time to write out 
the experience of his father and brothers as well as to 
cite the classical surgical text-books that had preceded 
them, so that he represents the veritable climax of a really 
great era in surgery: His name was Theodoric. Strange 
as it may seem to modern times, he was a bishop as well 
as a surgeon, and his being a bishop instead of being 
an obstacle to his work in surgery seems rather to have 
been a help, for he was enabled to devote himself to 
his writing without the hindrance of exclusively profes- 
sional work. Though he practised surgery freely and, 
indeed, according to well-established traditions, made 
considerable money out of his profession, leaving large 
sums to be distributed after death to charity, especially 
to hospitals, his official position afforded him the leisure 
and the dignity that enabled him to bring aurgery prop- 
erly before the world of his time. 

Lest it should be thought that my own fondness—and 
that word fond always has a little innuendo, at least of 
foolishness, about it—for the Middle Ages and my rec- 
ognized penchant for bringing out all the significance 
of the work done by the churchmen of the medieval 
period might possibly lead me to exaggerate the signi- 
ficance of Theodoric’s work, let me quote the latest writer 
on the subject here in America, Dr. Albert H. Buck, 
whose volume, “The Growth of Medicine from the Ear- 
liest Times to About 1800,” has done so much to give us 
a vivid picture of the medicine of the past. Dr. Buck 
said of the subject of our sketch: 
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Theodoric of Lucca, known as Bishop Theodoric, was 
born 1206 a. p, While still quite a young man he ‘joined 
the recently established Order of Preachers, and not long 
afterward was appointed Almoner (Poenitentarius) to Pope 
Innocent IV. Eventually he became Bishop of Vervia, near 
Ravenna. By special permission of the Pope, he was able 
to complete the surgical training which he had received 
from his father, Hugo of Lucca; and thus, while he still 
held the office of bishop, he practised surgery to some 
extent in Bologna. In course of time his practice became 
very extensive and also very lucrative; as a result of which 
he was able to leave a large fortune to various charitable 
institutions. The first printed edition of his work in sur- 
gery appeared in Venice in 1498, and was followed by nu- 
merous later issues. 

“Theodoric,” says Neuburger, “was a most uncomprom- 
ising advocate of the dry method of treating wounds.” His 
words are these: “For it is not necessary as Roger and 
Roland have said, as most of their disciples teach, and as 
almost all moern surgeons practise—to favor the genera- 
tion of pus in wounds. The doctrine is a very great error. 
To follow such teachings is simply to put an obstacle in 
the way of nature’s efforts, to prolong the diseased action, 
and to prohibit the agglutination and final consolidation of 
the wound.” 

In his enumeration of the different means that may be 
employed for arresting hemorrhage, Theodoric mentions 
cauterization, tamponading, the application of a ligature, 
and the complete division of the injured blood-vessel. He 
attached great importance to the proper feeding of the 
patient. In Book III, Chapter 49, of his treatise on surgery, 
he gives minute instructions with regard to the proper 
manner of employing a salve made with quicksilver, and at 
the same time he mentions the fact that he observed a 
flow of saliva as one of the results of its use. 

The expressions “healing by first intention” and “healings 
by second intention” are encountered for the first time in 
the writings of Brunus (or Bruno), a surgeon who practiced 
in the cities of Verona and Padua about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, and who was a vigorous advocate of 
the dry method of treating wounds. 

It is worth while going to Gurlt’s great history of 
surgery to get the rest of Theodoric’s history. Gurlt 
has some ten pages with regard to him, most of it in 
rather small type, so that altogether he has some six 
or seven thousand words with regard to him. Gurlt 
went for his information direct to the “Cyurgia edita et 
compilata a domino fratre Theodorico episcopo Cer- 
viense’: “Surgery Edited and Compiled by Lord Brotley 
Theodoric, Bishop of Cervia.” This volume was pub- 
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lished in 1498 in the Venetian Surgical Collection (Col- 

lectio Chirurgica Veneta). It is no end of surprise to 

find what this book, printed within ten vears of the dis- 

covery of America, from a manuscript publication that. 
had been written about two centuries and a half before, 

and circulated freely in the academic world, at least, 

contains of modern surgical principles and practice, and 

how marvelously the old Bishop, whose father had been 

a surgeon and two if not three of his brothers had been ° 
surgeons, had gathered together from observation and 
from the family notebooks as to the eternal actualities 
of clinical surgery. 

BisHor THEoporRIC’s TREATISE. 

Theodoric’s treatise on surgery contains four parts or 
books. The first book treats of wounds, ulcers, hem- 
orrhages, fatal injuries, wounds of nerves, infiammations 
and tetanus. The second book concerns the same sub- 
jects, but with special relation to the separate parts of 
the body, from the head to the feet. In the third book 
fistula, cancers, warts, other forms of tumors and other 
subjects having relations to overgrowths of various kinds 
are treated. The fourth book is concerned with head- 
ache, the diseases of the eyes, paralysis, epilepsy, gout 
and other conditions that disturb joints or bring about 
deformities which may be the subject of surgical inter- 
vention. 

It might very well be thought that this good bishop- 
surgeon of the thirteenth century laid down very wisely 
some of the general principles of surgery, which for- 
tunately, though perhaps more by a happy accident than 
otherwise, proved to be along the very lines which sub- 
sequent scientific surgical progress came to recognize as 
fundamental, but it would perhaps readily be imagined 
that as regards the practice of surgery he was woefully 
lacking in knowledge of details. As a matter of fact 
only a little study of his work on surgery is needed to 
prove almost astounding in its revelation of detailed 
knowledge of the practice of surgery as outlined by him. 
When he takes up the various parts of the body he gives 
intimate details of technic in diagnosis and treatment that 
are almost incredible in their anticipations of modern 
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knowledge. Surgery had sunk to so low an ebb-in the 
century preceding our own that it seems almost impossi- 
ble to credit that there could have been such excellent 
- knowledge of surgery seven centuries ago. Bishop Theo- 
doric, however, coming at the end of a line of thoughtful 
surgeons, had accumulated an immense amount of valu- 
able information which he proceeded to set forth for 
posterity and made available not only for his own gen- 
eration in Italy but for those of centuries later every- 
where throughout the surgical world. 

Let us take a single phase of the work, that of skull 
and brain surgery, as an example. Fractures of the 
skull and other injuries of the head receive a good deal 
of attention from this very practical old surgeon. Wounds 
of the scalp and soft parts of the head generally if un- 
complicated should be treated by placing a compress of 
linen that had been soaked in good hot wine over the 
wound, any hair in the neighborhood having been shaved. 
Care should be taken to bring the edges of the wound 
as carefully together as possible. Theodoric thought it 
a mistake to follow Avicenna in this matter and put 
sutures in the scalp, and very probably he had often seen 
serious results from infection spreading beneath the scalp 
because of this practice. Evidently just as little manipu- 
lation as possible was the safest for the patient, and above 
all Theodoric tells how strenuously his father, Hugo, 
warned against the misuse of salves in these cases. The 
recent use of small pieces of adhesive plaster instead of 
stitches in bringing such wounded edges together would 
seem to be a revision to Theodoric’s practice, though he 
would probably have objected to the plaster and em- 
ployed simpler means of bringing about co-aptation. 

Injuries of the skull itself, contusions and fractures 
are treated at some length. He suggests that there may 
be fractures of the skull which are really only linear 
cracks and which may readily escape notice unless spe- 
cial care is taken to look for them. These capillary frac- . 
tures (fractura capillaris) may be discovered easily and 
certainly, however, if some black fluid is poured over the 
area when the crack stands out. All these medieval sur- 
geons have something to say with regard to fracture by 
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contre coup, that is fracture not at the part of the skull 
when the evidence was inflicted, but on the opposite side. 
Whenever not only the skull is fractured but the cover- 
ings of the brain are also injured Theodoric warns that 
the prognosis is very serious. A good many of such 
cases, however, recover and an absolutely fatal prognosis 
must not be given until the course of the case has been 
watched for a while. 

Not only may fractures of the skull with injury to the 
membrances of the brain not prove fatal but it may even 
happen that a certain quantity of brain substance itself 
may be lost without an inevitable fatal termination. 
Theodoric says that he had seen a number of such cases 
or as he puts it “with regard to this large experience 
makes it quite certain. I have seen many patients re- 
cover completely though they had suffered from injuries 
to both the membranes of the brain and a few even re- 
cover from whom not a small quantity of brain sub- 
stance itself had been lost.” Manifestly there had been 
some question raised as to the possibility of such a severe 
injury not proving fatal and so Theodoric adds em- 
phatically, “Of this we areas sure as we are of death.” 

He had even seen a case with a very extensive loss of 
brain substance in his father’s practice in which complete 
recovery took place. He says, “I knew a man from whom 
one of the cells of his brain [probably a ventricle, as 
Gurlt suggests] had been completely evacuated and yet 
in spite of this he recovered perfectly.” The surprise 
for both himself and his father was that the man’s mem- 
ory was not affected and he was well able to go on with 
his trade, that of a maker of benches, quite as he did 
before. Evidently Theodoric and Hugo had had some 
such almost astounding experience as our own famous 
“crowbar” in which a premature blast blew a tamping 
iron through the skull of a quarryman, carrying away a 
great deal of the brain substance from one hemisphere, 
and vet the man recovered completely. 

When fracture of the skull is present, depressed por- 
tions should be removed gently, if possible, but must 
be lifted if the patient is to recover. When the depressed 
skull is so wedged as to prevent removal in any other 
way a series of openings should be made with a perfora- 
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torium or trapanum, a trephine, and then with instru- 
ments which are called levatoria, elevators, pieces of bone 
should be lifted out and the roughness of the edges of 
the bone around the opening smoothed off so as to avoid 
further injury to the brain. The removal of pieces of 
bone is greatly facilitated, just as soon as an opening in 
the skull has been made, by introducing a special iron 
lever with a lenticular or lens-like terminal beneath the 
skull and then with a wooden mallet breaking off wedged 
parts. This can be done without in any way injuring 
the coverings of the brain. After this the wound should 
be dried and freed from all blood with cotton and sponge 
and above all the dura mater should be touched only with 
the most delicate old linen wet with warm wine, and a 
dressing soaked in this should be placed over the opening 
and the head thoroughly covered. 





ABDOMINAL SURGERY. 

Sature of the abdominal wall is interesting in Theo- 
doric’s discussion of it because he suggests that the sa- 
tures can be carried through all the tissues from without 
inwards and then from within outwards on the other side, 
the parts being brought tightly together, or that sepa- 
rate portions of the abdominal wall may be brought to- 
gether separately. 

As regards wounds of the intestines four points of 
special care were to be noted. First, the contamination 
of the wound and its neighborhood with fecal masses was 
to be guarded against. Secondly, the wound was to be 
thoroughly cleansed. Thirdly, the intestines must be put 
back and, fourthly, special care must be taken of the 
after-treatment by position in bed and the like. In order 
to sew the intestines together a metal cylinder of such a 
size that it.would fit the intestines properly should be in- 
troduced. The intestines should be sewed together above 
this with a very fine needle and with extremely fine thread 
made of the intestines of animals (our cut-gut). If this 
cannot be obtained, however, a fine silk thread should be 
used which is first washed well in warm wine, the intes- 
tines also being washed in this. After the suturing the 
intestines themselves should be very carefully cleansed 
with a soft linen pledget used just as delicately as pos- 
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sible. When the intestines have been cleansed and dried 
they should be put back, as was said above, and the 
wound should be sewed up. 

Theodoric was very explicit in his declaration that 
wounds or incisions of the abdomen should not be left 
open for drainage, or observation purposes, or anything 
else, with the idea that the closure of the intestines should 
be waited for. A number of his predecessors and par- 
ticularly Bruno of Longoburgo had recommended this, 
but Theodoric insisted that there were many dangers 
connected with the practice. First, as often as the pa- 
tient’s bandages were changed. the exterior air may find 
an entrance and this will cause tormina and pains in 
the intestines. Suffering will be inflicted and recovery 
will be delayed and even because of the conditions pro- 
’ duced serious consequences may result. Secondly, when 

the wound is allowed to remain open the intestine may 
find its way out and this may have unfortunate effects. 
The wound should always be sewed up then and the pa- 
tient should be given a clyster of warm wine and should 
be so placed in bed that the wound in the abdomen is 
always the highest part of the body. 

The word used by Theodoric for the hollow tube to be 
placed inside of the intestines before sewing them up is 
called in Latin sambucus. This would be the musical 
instrument known as the sackbut or psaltery in Scriptural 
language, and evidently some portion of it made a suitable 
inner tube for this purpose. Apparently this tube is left 
within the intestines when they are sewed up. This is 
not surprising, at least not so surprising as it might 
possibly seem for those who think of any such instru- 
mental aids, as of much more recent invention, once it is 
realized that a little later several different kinds of tubes 
for intestinal surgical work are described in the surgical 
text-books. Hugo Von Pfolspeundt whose book on Mili- 
tary Surgery, “Field Ertznee,” was one of the first sur- 
gical books ever printed, being indeed among the earliest 
incunabula of printing (about 1460), described a silver 
tube with two flanges which he used in his intestinal sur- 
gical work. He said that it should be permitted to re- 
main in the intestines and would eventually be passed 
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out. He declared that he had often seen patients’ lives 
saved by its use. Before him the Brancas in Italy, great 
surgeons, father and son, who are famous for their plastic 
work in the remaking of noses and lips, suggested that 
when wounds of the intestines occur if the intestine was 
not completely cut across it should be and then the trachea 
of an animal, freshly removed, should be inserted in the 
intestine and the severed ends of the gut being brought 
together above this tube should be carefully coaptated 
and sutured. They declared that the trachea would re- 
main in situ and retain its form long enough to enable 
the intestines to agglutinate and yet neither prevent in- 
testinal peristalisis nor the flow of material through the 
intestines and then eventually be completely absorbed. 
So that there was no necessity of waiting for it to pass 
out, a passage which was often delayed in the case of 
metal instruments and sometimes complicated the after- 
course of these cases very much. 


Theodoric had many distinguished successors in the 
thirteenth century who accomplished much for the de- 
velopment of their specialty. Perhaps the best known 
of these was William of Salicet, also called the Master 
of Piacenza, because he was born there. William was a 
pupil of Buono di Garbo and the teacher of Lanfranc, 
the Italian surgeon, who did such magnificent work at 
the University of Paris in the second half of the thir- 
teenth century. William of Salicet seems to have had 
no little of his experience as a military surgeon, as was 
true also of Lanfranc, and this group of men represent 
the most distinguished among the great university teach- 
ers of surgery in the thirteenth century. They were fol- 
lowed in the fourteenth by Guy de Chauliac, who was 
physician to the Popes while they were at Avignon, and 
Guy, like Theodoric, was an ecclesiastic and held the 
office of canon toward the end of his life. The whole 
story of the surgery of this period is interesting mainly 
because it is such a contradiction of what we have been 
accustomed to think of as the history of surgery at the 
end of the Middle Ages. 
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CARDINAL BouRNE. 
From the London “Universe.” 


WAS sick and you visited me.”—(Matt. xxv: 36). 
I The coming of Our Divine Master, Jesus Christ, 

has changed the outlook of men on their fellow- 
creatures. Until He came few were conscious of the 
great fact that, as all human beings have the same origin 
and the same ultimate destiny, they ought not, and, in- 
deed, cannot be indifferent to the lot of other members 
of the race, as they pass on their way from their birth 
into this world until their departure for the world that 
exists beyond. His teaching repeated in so many forms 
that we are all alike the creatures of the one same Cre- 
ator, and may, if we wish, become in Baptism all alike 
children of the Father who made us; and that it is His 
purpose that we should, again all alike, be united for- 
ever in His, our Father’s kingdom; these are facts which, 
viewed in the light of the great Atoning Sacrifice offered 
for us, each and all, have built up in the consciousness 
of the whole of Christendom a sense of mutual de- 
pendence and responsibility. 

The old human relations of father and child, of master 
and servant, of ruler and subject, of citizens of the same 
State, of dwellers in the same land, of speakers of the 
same tongue, whereby men have from the beginning been 
knit together, have not been destroyed. They exist as 
always, and they will ever continue. But they have been 
raised to a higher plane, and around them has been 
cast a new and all-embracing chain, uniting to them in 
various degrees those who in former days stood without 
any recognized bond of fellowship. In the full accept- 
ance of the Fatherhood of God, and in our knowledge 
of our Brotherhood in Jesus Christ, we are all linked to- 
gether, and shall have to answer one day to our Father, 
who is in heaven, for the care that we have given to 
our brethren. There is no possibility of mistaking the 
far-reaching import of that series of Our Master’s say- 
ings from which my text is taken. 

It is clear that the responsibility involved in Our 
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Lord’s declaration does not affect all men equally, for 
the degrees of our opportunity of thus rendering service 
to our brethren and, through them, to Jesus Christ, vary 
incalculably. It is your privilege, and therefore, your 
responsibility, to form, by reason of your profession, a 
distinct class of those to whom Our Lord’s thanks as well 
as His reproach, will one day be addressed, “I was sick, 
and you visited me.” “I was sick, and you did not 
visit me.” To none should it be more easy, to none is 
it more necessary, to see Jesus Christ in even the least 
of His brethren, than to those who are called to the min- 
istry of healing. They are brought closer to the real 
facts of life than any outside the priesthood. They see 
life at its very dawn, they watch over it through the 
helplessness of infancy, they are constant witnesses of 
vital processes which their science can follow up to a 
certain point, but is powerless adequately to explain. 
The farther their research may carry them the more 
wonderful are the mysteries that they discover. If the 
heavens are continually telling the glories of God, still 
more are the marvels of the human body continually 
proclaiming the boundless resourcefulness of the Creator. 
THE Doctor’s SacrED CALLING. 


You are daily witnesses, too, my brethren, of the de- 
pendence of men upon their fellow-men. You see how 
they look for your coming, and hang upon your words, 
and give you their obedience, trusting alike to your wis- 
dom and to your uprightness. In virtue of your calling 
you exercise an authority and you claim an attention 
which men gladly and willingly give to you on account 
of the trust that they have placed in you. And you 
know, in the depths of your hearts, that you are worthy 
of that trust only if you, in your turn, acknowledge the 
sovereignty of God, from whom all your knowledge 
comes, and who alone can guide you safely and guard 
you from error and mistake. 

In the unveiling of the secrets of bodily misery and 
disease, you see also, often very closely, the weakness 
and frailty of human souls, You watch the interplay 
of mind and body, of spirit and matter, which so often 
explains, and often, too, renders more difficult of ex- 
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planation the phenomena that you are tracing to their 
source. You are brought very close to immortal souls, 
and your characters, your words, the principles which 
animate your lives are, consciously and unconsciously, 
influencing your patients, not only for the healing of 
their bodies, but for the development or stunting of 
their spiritual lives as well. You are God’s instruments 
for this life and for the next, and you can discharge 
your duty only if you remember your responsibility to 
and your dependence upon Him. 

I know well that in your choice and practice of the 
medical profession, the claim upon your service that I am 
sketching is not the only one, not even the only legitimate 
one. You have chosen that career, doubtless, from many 
motives, all having a due place in the thoughts that ulti- 
mately led you to that choice. Family circumstances, 
scientific bent of mind, hopefulness of not improbable 
worldly success, desire to follow a special line of study, 
keen philanthropy, other undefined and undefinable, 
seemingly fortuitous influences, have set before you the 
particular profession that you have embraced; and have 
probably determined similarly the nature of the work 
to which you are devoting yourselves. And all these 
things have acted and are still acting as so many incen- 
tives to enable you to overcome difficuities and to give 
your talents, your time, your energies to the service of 
your brethren. God shows His will, and leads us on 
to do work for Him in all these ways, and we may be 
safely guided by such indications so long as they do not 
blot out from before our eyes the hand that has traced 
them. 

On an occasion like this, when the leaders of your 
great calling are gathered together from the ends of the 
earth, united, in spite of differences of nationality, of 
speech, of education, of political conception, of scientific 
views, as one brotherhood to co-operate in the service of 
mankind, it is right to rise by a more conscious and sus- 
tained effort to a remembrance of the only fully adequate 
motive for the work of devotion to which your lives 
are dedicated. Other motives there are, more or less 
perfect, ‘but for those who accept at the hands of the 
Catholic Church the teachings of the Gospel, one motive 
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is supreme and embraces all the rest, namely, the seeing 
of Jesus Christ in the person of His brethren our fellow- 
men. 

It is for this reason that, not content with a private 
rendering to God of that homage of Sacrifice which 
week by week the Church claims from you in His name, 
you are gathered together, as Catholic members of a 
great International Congress, to testify by a corporate 
act of worship to your full acceptance of God’s claims 
on the service which, by very reason of your profession, 
He has made you fit to rerider to your fellows. As, my 
brethren, you stand around this altar, whereon the Divine 
Victim is being offered up for all our needs, look for- 
ward to that day when, so far as the life of the body 
is concerned, all healing arts shall have failed, and your 
souls will be alone before Him who died to save you. 
May He then say to each and every one of you, “I was 
sick and you visited me. Enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 








The Love of Books 


ARCHBISHOP IRELAND. 
THOUT the love of God all science and all learn- 
ing are of no avail. So you must have, first of all, 
love of God in your souls. Then comes love of study, 
love of books. You must ever be desirous of increasing 


your knowledge. The priest especially is sent as the 
teacher of men, the representative of the Master. “Teach 
all nations,” He commissioned the Apostles. Priests are 
teachers of sublime and holy thoughts. But they cannot 
be teachers without study. The scientia infusa only comes 
when we have done our duty. Knowledge is necessary 
for men who would teach others ; if this be true, it is ever 
more thanrue in our incredulous age. | 

In our day Revelation is denied, and since we are de- 
fenders of Revelation, we must know full well what 
Revelation means. We must know the proofs upon which 
it rests, and these proofs, in our day require, I might say, 
a knowledge of all things. We must have history, we 
must know science in all its cognate branches. We must 
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know psychology and the social sciences, which affect both 
heart and head. 

Science as it is today is arrayed against Revelation. To 
go forth into this unbelieving world as the defenders of 
Christ’s Revelation without a fund of knowledge, and 
without being able to use it with tongue and pen, were a 
crime. It were a crime against God and His Christ. 

I like to see a young man with a passion for books. I 
like to see a young man avaricious of books, who will 
spend his spare dollar in the purchase of them. It is 
well to know even the backs of books. It creates a 
curiosity to look inside. Then comes the temptation to 
read, which arouses in the rational soul a thirst for knowl- 
edge, expanding and growing with the growth of years. 
Books are sacred things. In them come echoing back to 
us the great thoughts of all times and men. By com- 
munion with our books we become the associates of the 
great ones of all ages. 

I think a man may be judged by his library. When I 
go into a priest’s study and see many books, and when 
he can talk about them, I say there is something in him. 
By taking in knowledge he is able to give it out. When 
you meet a man who talks little of books, people may say 
it is humility, but I say it is vacuity. So my advice is, 
cultivate a passion for books; it will give you arms for 
the conflict. Men love learning, they love ideas, they 
love thoughts. If you have a message to convey to the 
world the American people want to hear it. In no city, 
village or town in America will the people refuse to listen 
to the truth. If you cultivate a love of study and of 
books, your library will be a happiness to you. In the 
many hours of solitude and loneliness we may find com- 
pany and comfort in our books. 

A love of books drives away the devil; it prevents idle- 
ness. Study brings down upon the mind the perennial 
freshness of eternal truth; it illumines the mind with 
the light which is not of earth. Then, love study, love it 
today, love it tomorrow, love it always. If you go forth 
into the world with a love of study, the seminary shall 
have done its duty. Since you desire to enter the ranks 
of Christ’s priesthood, aim high. A noble ambition is 
praiseworthy. 
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We want men who are ambitious; men who may im- 
press and win the attention of the world. We want men, 
who, with enthusiastic earnestness, carry the banner of 
Christ’s truth into the world. In other days the Church 
had the pomp of court and the arm of kings to assist her ; 
today she stands divested of all these, with nothing but 
the power of truth to win the souls of men You are 
called to give this truth. You must make this truth the 
very substantial form of your mind. 


Reading judiciously will assist you in this. Among 
students there is a good deal of reading—a vast amount 
of it—without any practical result. This is superficial 
reading. Whatever you read, endeavor to profit thereby. 
Think over what you read, make it your own. Let the 
fruit of your reading be changed into the very substance 
of your intellectual life, just as the food of your body be- 
comes part of your flesh and blood. Personal, indi- 
vidual thought is what we must cultivate and strive for. 
Your years spent in the seminary are not entirely for the 
accumulation of knowledge—but to think. 


Thinking is education. When a subject is presented 
you, examine it for yourself; do not dismiss it from your 
mind until you are able to say you understand it. Do not 
think a certain statement or proposition is true merely 
because your professor says so—know the reason of it in 
your own mind. When the subject is presented, revolve 
it in your own intellect, analyze it, create objections, make 
it your own. Do not pass over any matter with only a 
half knowledge of it; better to do one subject well than 
pass over twenty in a slip-shod manner. After this pro- 
cess, use your pen and ink; write down your thoughts; 
this will serve to preserve them in your memory. 


I lately came across a passage in St. Augustine which 
struck me very much. It was this: “Whatever I learned 
I have learned by writing.” I really believe that it would 
be a good thing if every student or priest were, for a 
while, the editor of a newspaper. It would make you 
ready men. The priest must be a ready man. Not that I 
would not encourage careful preparation on all occasions, 
but in the life of every priest there will come times when 
he is compelled to speak without the opportunity of prepa- 
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ration, and on these occasions our habits of reading and 
writing will serve us well. 

Remember that your mission is to give the truth 
to the world. If you would give out that truth in all its 
vigor you must know the language in which you are to 
convey that truth. This does not mean a mere grammati- 
cal knowledge ; it means a knowledge of the literature ; it 
means the cultivation of a style. We must have a style 
for our thoughts. We must present the truth with all 
the beauty of diction and elegance of thought of which 
we are capable. Why is it that in the world today error 
is rampant? It is because the propagators of these errors 
have dressed their thoughts in beautiful language. 





The Drift of the Age 
Tue Rr. Rev. C, Van De VEn, D.D. 
HERE is now a widespread and inordinate desire 


pervading all classes of society to enjoy the 
present world; to indulge in vanity and luxurious 
living, and in ceaseless pleasure of every kind. The 


rich make a vulgar display and a profligate use of their 
wealth ; the poor are rebelling and clamoring for their 
share in the world’s goods and pleasures; whilst the 
large middle class is no longer content to lead a simple 
and frugal life, but wants to rise in the social scale, 
to outshine others, and especially to have its full 
measure of enjoyment and its rounds of pleasure. The 
hard-earned money is often spent lavishly for costly 
dresses, for useless luxuries and for mere pleasure and 
vanity. Thus many people live far above their means 
and their station. Children are often reared in this 
same false atmosphere of extravagance; they are 
surrounded by too many luxuries, allowed too much 
pleasure and idleness; they are taught to shine and 
to show off rather than to work, and thus the way is 
paved for much future misery and failure. This foolish 
extravagance is doubtless one of the besetting faults 
of our American people, and largely to blame for the 
hard times and the social discontent and unrest from 
which we suffer. There is certainly a very close rela- 
tion between the high cost of living and the cost of 
high living. To live above one’s means spells disaster 
and misfortune, and very often the ruin of domestic 
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peace and felicity. The foolish votaries of pleasure 
and worldliness are never contented. They are eaten 
up by vanity and jealousy. They would spend their 
last dollar merely not to be eclipsed or outdone by 
others, to have the very latest and freakiest styles of 
dress, the most sumptuous entertainments and the 
most fashionable social functions. Thus the family 
fortune dwindles down; they cannot meet their honest 
debts; they are threatened with financial ruin. There 
follow, as a rule, domestic quarrels and discord and 
other consequences of the saddest and bitterest kind. 

How many a man is driven to despondency and 
perhaps to drink or to dishonesty because he finds him- 
self unable, by the hardest work, to gratify the 
extravagant tastes of his wife and daughters? How 
many women neglect their household duties to indulge 
their insatiate desire for social pleasure and vanity? 
Home and duty are irksome to them. Their children 
are left alone or in the care of irresponsible servants. 
Religion and charity and other noble sentiments have 
no room in their hearts, which are too full of the 
world and of vanity. And some of those worldly 
women, alas! do not hesitate to sacrifice the glorious 
crown of their motherhood and their most sacred 
duties to this craving for ease and pleasure. This 
horrible sin, which is the curse of so many homes, and 
one of the foulest blots on our modern society, is the 
direct outgrowth of the prevailing spirit of luxury 
and worldliness. 

Much of this worldliness and pleasure in which 
people indulge nowadays is not only unwise and 
disastrous and opposed to the spirit of Christ’s Gospel, 
but positively wrong and sinful in itself; so that Chris- 
tian people cannot with a clear conscience partake of 
it. We have warned you time and again against the 
prevailing indecency in dress, against the dangers of 
the theatre and the picture shows and against the 
latest abominations in the form of those nauseating 
dances now so widely in vogue. In doing so we have 
only added our voice to that of countless Bishops the 
world over and of the Holy Father himself, who have 
repeatedly and unanimously denounced these revolt- 
ing indecencies as being a revival of paganism and an 
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open menaée to Christian morality. Even secular 
journals have arraigned them in the severest terms, 
and both civil and military authorities have con- 
demned and forbidden them. It is our duty to warn 
you with all the earnestness at our command against 
all these forms of indecency, against this degradation 
of womanhood and against all these numerous 
agencies for the corruption of morals. We ask all our 
people to set their face against them, to avoid them 
personally, and as much as possible to prevent and 
discourage them in others. We beg the parents espe- 
cially to forbid them absolutely to their children and 
to guard and cultivate most carefully in their sons and 
daughters that delicate sense of modesty and those 
finer instincts of Christian purity which will be their 
safeguard against all those corrupting influences. It 
is past all comprehension how some fathers and 
mothers can be so blind and so wholly bereft of all 
sense of parental responsibility as to send their own 
children on the downward road to ruin by abetting 
and exciting their sinful vanity, by allowing them to 
frequent questionable company and to spend nights 
in the ballroom under circumstances that mean the 
almost certain loss of their virtue. 

We appeal to all clean-minded people to take a firm 
stand against all these outrages on public decency, to 
shun them, to ostracize them and to close their doors 
against them. If all the good men and women in a 
community would take a united stand what a 
marvelous purifying of the moral atmosphere would 
be the result! If especially our women of the better 
class, instead of being the slaves of a vulgar and ugly 
fashion, would set an example of independence and of 
good taste many others would be sure to follow, and 
many a poor weak-minded girl might be saved from 
ruin. In several countries the ladies of the best social 
standing have thus banded together to offset every 
form of public indecency and immodesty and to uphold 
the rules of propriety and Christian morality in social 
life. Let our Catholics do likewise. Let all the mem- 
bers of our ladies’ sodalities and societies be pledged 
to modesty in dress and to the careful shunning of 
all improper amusements. 








